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HE Dean’s doorway at St. 
“9 Paul’s is certainly one of the 
most beautiful details of the 
cathedral ; it gives access to 
the base of the geometrical 
staircase which is contained 
in the clock or southern 
tower. A certain squatness 
of proportion, a boldness, vigour, and simplicity 
in its lines, render it peculiarly suitable as an 
entrance in a basement storey. These latter quali- 
ties are enhanced by the application of excellent 
carving—the tympanum is filled with winged 
heads of children, pendent flowers and fruits of 
divers kinds; but perhaps the brackets more than 
anything else give peculiar distinction to the door. 
They are extremely 
vigorous, in perfect 
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graceful, and in many ways seems almost clumsy 
after the exquisite examples of the Dean’s door. 
The cherubs’ heads of the former have expressions 
less pleasant and tender than the latter. 

We published drawings of No. 5, King’s Bench 
Walk (Practical Exemplar XXXV.), and signalised 
it as being perhaps the richest of the Temple door- 
ways.! These present examples (Nos. 2 and 3) are 
less ornate, but are nevertheless excellent examples 
of Wren’s use of brickwork and versatility in design. 
The latter hasa plain unbroken circular pediment 
and regular entablature supported by Doric pilas- 
ters, whose bases have probably been worn away ; 
the moulded archivolt springs from a square im- 
post, and the whole is a fairly regular application of 
the order, like No.5. But No. 2 is quite different ; 
the flat pilasters have 
neither capital nor 





keeping with therest 
of the work, and 
beautifully carved 
with cherubs’ heads 
and flowers; the 
scrolls forming the 
upper parts of the 
brackets consist of 
splendid volutes 
with widely project- 
ing eyes, and the 
lower parts are cut 
down to admit the 
little heads in full 
relief. A profusion 
of delicate carving 
joins the lower parts 
to the pilasters from 
which they spring. 

Although exactly 
similar in design to 
the corresponding 





base, nor do they 
carry any entabla- 
ture, but only a cor- 
nice and a triangular 
pediment. The 
archivolt is un- 
moulded except for 
a bead in the arris 
of fair dimensions, 
and is defined by the 
brick arch, and 
springs from an im- 
post beautifully 
moulded. Leaded 
glass in this case fills 
the lunette, and a 
wood frame of a 
favourite late seven- 
teenth-century form 
carries the door. 
These doorways are 











doorway on the 
north side of the ST. 
cathedral, the carv- 
ing of the Dean’s 


PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 





DETAIL OF BRACKET, THE DEAN’S DOOR, 


all built in gauged 
brickwork. 

A most unusual 
doorway is illustra- 








door is greatly supe- 

rior and the work of a finer craftsman. These 
doors are very accurately delineated to a small 
scale on Wren’s own drawings of the side eleva- 
tions of the cathedral, exactly as they are 
executed. It seems likely, too, in view of the 
similarity in the design of the brackets, that 
Wren gave a draft for the details. The points of 
difference are slight, but sufficient to suggest, as 
we have done above, the work of different hands. 
In the door to the north tower the scrollwork is 
less virile, having neither the grace nor the vigour 
of the other; its reduction at the foot is less 





ted from Bourdon 
House, in Berke- 
ley Square—it is in pine, unpainted, curved on 
plan, and contains above a kind of transom a 
niche with a circular head of sufficient dimensions 
to take a life-size bust. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the workmanship—the close joints, the 
delicate carved enrichments, the vigorous carving 
of the architrave. The ornaments are quite as 
delicate as those of Adam, which are usually done 
in composition. It may be from his design, as 
several fittings of the house belong to his style, 
notably the chimneypiece illustrated, which is 
typical. J. M. W. Hatctey. 


1 Built about 1678. 
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Notes 


of the Month. 


The Pyx Chapel—The Completion of the Mall—<Architects’ Specifications—Architectural 
Competitions—The Laying of “ The Ghost.” 


N event of special interest to 
architects and archeologists, 
but surely also to every lover 
of things venerable and his- 
toric, occurred last month by 
the decision of the authori- 
ties to open to the public the 
Pyx Chamber in Westmin- 

ster Abbey. Hitherto a heavy door in the cloisters 

has been the only indication to passers-by of its 
existence. 

To any man who knows his Westminster well 
the quiet stretches of vaulted passage and the 
succession of shady courtyards lying south of the 
great church itself form a more attractive place 
to wander in than the tourist-haunted nave. 
Moreover the importance of this part of the 
Abbey is great. When Edward the Confessor, 
on the eve of the Norman Conquest, was pre- 
vailed upon to forgo the saintly satisfaction of a 
toilsome journey to Rome, he salved his own and 
the Papal conscience by rebuilding this, now the 
most historic of English abbey churches. 

On the marshy island of Thorney, enclosed by 
the two branches of Tyburn Brook, his monks set 
to work on the site of the present choir and 
southwards along the “ Dark Cloister” towards 
Westminster School, thus including the Pyx 
Chamber. 

“ He makes then a cloister, a chapter house in front 

Towards the east vaulted and round, 
Where his ordained ministers 
May hold their secret chapter ; 


Frater and dorter 
And the offices round about.” 





Here, then, we may see one of the very earliest 
examples of English architecture in London, still 
in good preservation, still standing in relation to 
the adjoining church as its founder intended. 

But although noteworthy as an historical land- 
mark, the Pyx Chamber or Chapel has also 
undergone remarkable vicissitudes. We have no 
record as to when the king first began to use it 
for hoarding his treasure, but its position in the 
heart of the Abbey buildings and beneath the 
monks’ dormitory seemed to ensure security. 

“Hither,” says Dean Stanley, ‘‘ were brought 
the most cherished possessions of the State: the 
regalia of the Saxon monarchy; the Black Rood 
of St. Margaret from Scotland; the ‘Crocis 
Gneyth’ from Wales deposited here by Edward I.; 
the Sceptre or Rod of Moses; the Ampulla of 
Henry IV.; the sword with which King Athel- 
stane cut through the rock at Dunbar; the sword 


of Wayland Smith, with which Henry II. was: 
knighted ; the sword of Tristan presented to John 
by the Emperor; the dagger which wounded 
Edward I. at Acre; the iron gauntlet worn by 
John of France when taken prisoner at Poitiers.”’ 

More productive of robbery, because of its 
portability, was a sum of £100,000 amassed by 
Edward I. to pay for his Scotch wars, which 
suddenly disappeared one day in May 1303. 

Richard de Podlicote and his merry men were 
responsible, but the abbot and forty monks were 
clapped in gaol for supposed complicity. This- 
event caused considerable alteration to be made 
in the arrangement of the chamber. Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who restored the Abbey buildings some 
fifty years ago, considers that the entrance was 
from the adjoining bay containing the dormitory 
stairs. On this old door he discovered fixed some 
pieces of white leather, and with uneasy recollec- 
tions of stories regarding the skins of slaughtered 
Danes, he sent them to a surgeon for analysis. 
They were pronounced to be undoubtedly human, 
and Scott seems to imagine that they were prob- 
ably relics of captured thieves nailed up to terrify 
would-be imitators. 

Edward I. appears to have made the new door- 
way into the cloisters, which, with its double 
doors, each four inches thick, massively framed 
and heavily barred, resisted all future burglaries. 
He also walled up the access to the dormitory stairs. 

At the Restoration the Regalia were transferred 
to the Tower, and in recent times the “ pyx” (a 
box containing the standard coins of the realm) 
was transferred to the Mint. Up to this date the 
“trial of the pyx” in this chapel formed an in- 
teresting custom surrounded by various medizvak 
regulations. 

Sir Gilbert Scott himself had the greatest diffi- 
culty in obtaining entrance, and describes it as 
‘‘a formidable visit, requiring the presence of 
representatives of the Exchequer and Treasury, 
with their attendants bearing boxes which con- 
tain six mighty keys.” 

This was in 1849, and he also relates his 
experiences in the adjoining staircase chamber :— 

‘“‘T have one more tale to tell about this cham- 
ber of mystery. There is between the walls 
which carry the stairs and the wall of the cham- 
ber itself a long and very narrow interval, just 
wide enough to squeeze through. When I gained 
access to this chamber, on going along this narrow 
crevice I found its floor heaped up several feet 
deep apparently with stones and rubbish. While 
standing on this heap, I was puzzled by finding 
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it spring beneath my feet, and stooping down and 
clearing away a little rubbish, what was my aston- 
ishment at finding that I was standing on a large 
heap of parchment rolls! An unhappy 
accident intervened. 1 happened suddenly to be 
called away from this newly-discovered record 
office, and forgetting to lock the door, a party of 
Westminster schoolboys got in, and, unmindful of 
the human skins, made free with the parchments. 
A little disturbance ensued, a fresh padlock was 
shortly afterwards put to the door, and I have 
been excluded for ten long years from my trea- 
sury; though, as I understood that the parch- 
ment had been cleared away, I soon ceased to 
stand disconsolate at the gate of this dusty 
Eden.” 

With the new rules all restrictions are removed, 
that is to say, on Tuesdays and Fridays only, the 
chapel remaining locked on the other days of the 
week. 

The Pyx Chamber occupies two of the seven 
and a half bays of vaulted cellarage under the 
dormitories, a block altogether 110 ft. long, vaulted 
in two spans of plain groining on massive round 
columns 3 ft. 6in. in diameter and 3 ft. 4in. high, 
with a huge abacus. The column in the centre 
of the chamber is carved with flutings. 

In the eastern part of the north bay below the 
small heavily-barred window is a stone altar, said 
to be the tomb of Hugolin, the Confessor’s trea- 
surer. On the flat stone lid is a shallow circular 
depression, and to the right of it stands a piscina 
in columnar form, apparently of the thirteenth 
century. 

The uneven floor, two steps below the level of 
the cloisters, is partly covered with medizval 
glazed tiling, and the walls are partly plastered. 

The authorities of the Office of Works are to 
be congratulated on at last admitting the public 
to a shrine with such rich associations, and inci- 
dentally upon the very artistic way in which they 
have lighted the chamber, by means of iron flam- 
beaux carrying diffused electric light. 


M. S. BriaGs. 


* * * * 


write England down as the 
land of lost opportunities. In 
dealing with questions of 
Civic Design no other country 
is so affected with the spirit 
that lets “‘I dare not” wait up- 
on “I would.”’ The removal of 
the scaffolding at the east end of the Mall discloses 
the new entrance into Charing Cross, another piti- 
able example of National parsimony in Art. Only 
in our own land would a Government be found to 
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demand the combination of a triumphal arch, an 
office building, and an official residence in a block 
that shall be both convincing and expressive. 
The new building is neither. The official resi- 
dence might be the offices, and vice versé, and no 
archway can soar to grandiloquence when crushed 
under a row of offices. It is time some one took 
up the cudgels for the architects, for the evils of 
Government cheeseparing react no less seriously 
upon them than upon our national art. Other 
nations laugh at our puny efforts, and the public, 
seeking a scapegoat, bestows, with its usual 
facility, the blame upon the wrong man. What 
architects thought of this Mall problem is best 
exemplified by a reference to the illustrations in 
our issue of December rgo1. What the Govern- 
ment has forced the selected architect to do is 
now disclosed for all to see. It cannot be said 
that the scheme at the east end of the Mall has 
been properly thought out at all. On the south 
side of Trafalgar Square is a heterogeneous col- 
lection of shops and offices, some of which block 
the way to the new entrance. These might have 
been swept away, together with the useless road- 
way behind them, and a fine new block erected 
from Trafalgar Square to the Mall. On the other 
side Drummonds Bank might have been set back 
(there is a piece of vacant ground behind it) and 
a front erected to the new Admiralty buildings in 
alignment with the south side of the Mall. The 
architects of the latter building can scurcely be 
expected to take much pride in it since the 
Admiralty decked their flagstaffs with wires like so 
many clothes lines on a tenement building. The 
exigencies of science may demand some sacrifice 
of art; but even wireless telegraphy apparatus is 
susceptible of more satisfactory treatment. There 
are other points about the new Mall that seem to 
demand explanation. The present electric lamp 
standards are very poor, and we have drawn 
attention to them before. We believe that it has 
been officially explained that they are only tem- 
porary. But other things as firmly rooted as 
these lamps, have, in the past, become a perma- 
nent infliction ; and we have not much hope that 
these standards will eventually make way for 
anything better. Why, too, has so large a gap 
been left in the trees by the Duke of York steps ? 
It cannot be pretended that any particular view 
or vista is to be seen from this point of vantage; 
but even if the steps form a suitable stand for 
Royal processions, there is no reason why the 
trees should have been stopped so far on either 
side. It gives a ragged and unfinished appear- 
ance to this end of the Mall, for which there is no 
adequate excuse. If there is to be an avenue the 


trees should at least be planted at the same time, 
so that they may be of equal growth. 
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DETAIL OF RESIDENCE, M. LUCIEN GUITRY, PARIS. 


CHARLES MEWES, ARCHITECT. 


RS it not about time that British 
architects paid a little more 
attention to the details of their 
specifications ? Their American 
confréres have, seemingly, come 
to the conclusion that a de- 
lightful vagueness in the terms 
of what should be a very definite 

document does not conduce either to good work- 
manship or to the proper carrying out of their 
ideas. That comprehensive phrase, “‘ equal to the 
manufacture of,” which so frequently figures in 
the modern specification, and which obviates so 
much investigation and trouble on the part of the 
writer, has been defended on the ground that it 
protected the contractor from unscrupulous manu- 
facturers who would raise their prices if they 
knew their goods were definitely ordered. How 
the manufacturers were to know this unless the 
contractor told them is not stated. 

As might be foreseen, this provision simply 
promoted a discussion of the relative merits of 
similar goods and raised the question of the 
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manner in which the equality of one product with 
another was to be established. Still another 
attempt to secure the articles sought, and retain 
an appearance of impartiality, consisted of the 
practice of adding to each clause designating 
a particular device or material the phrase “ or 
equal approved by the architect.” Such practice, 
again, only postponed the day when decision had 
to be rendered, with the certainty that the full 
price of the article mentioned would be included 
in the estimates submitted, and the possibility 
that an article of somewhat less cost would even- 
tually gain approval as approximately equal. Of 
course, the object sought by these various forms 
was to avoid the appearance of favouritism and 
yet retain some measure of control over a work 
for the success of which the architect is invariably 
held responsible. It was argued that to specify 
a single manufacturer's goods without possibility 
of change or alternate, tended to create a mono- 
poly, to unduly increase cost, and to invite the 
suspicion that the architect was actuated by ul- 
terior motives. As to the first objection, it has 
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apparently developed that there exists a sufficient 
variety of opinions among architects concerning 
the relative merits of various articles to prevent 
anything like universal use of one for any given 
purpose. Moreover, goods of such transcendent 
qualities as to gain the exclusive approval of a 
sufficient number of architects to constitute any- 
thing like a monopoly would perhaps be entitled 
to any benefits accruing from such a situation. 
In considering the possibility of increasing the 
cost of an article by specifying it without alternate, 
it is pertinent to call attention to the attitude of 
numerous prominent manufacturers. They are 
to-day expending vast sums of money in an 
attempt to convince architects in general that 
specification of their products does not have this 
effect—that their prices are standard and uni- 
form—that, in fact, by specifying their goods, an 
architect may know to a certainty what the cost 
will be, whereas the more indefinite specification 
would leave the matter somewhat indoubt. Their 
statements in this regard are readily susceptible 
of verification, and should, it would seem, merit 
attention. 

Concerning the third objection, which at one 
time was possibly the most formidable of all, 
we are happily arriving at a point where, as 
professional men, architects rank with members 
of any other calling. An architect’s reputation 
to-day is ordinarily sufficient to render unnecessary 
resorting to any form merely to give the appear- 
ance.of impartiality. He must, to serve his client 
ably and intelligently, come sooner or later to a 
decision in these matters, and it is difficult to 
understand why this could not be done, at least 
as well at the time the specification is written as 
afterward. To do so would apparently save 
considerable time and expense, both to the archi- 
tect and to contractors estimating. Probably no 
one would think of suggesting that a physician 
was actuated by any but the highest motives in 
prescribing a particular drug when there are 
several the pharmacodynamic properties of which 
are similar. It would scarcely enhance his 
reputation if he were to write a prescription 
requiring “‘ such or such adrug, or equal”? And 
yet this, in effect,is what architects were doing 
in their specifications until recently—in fact, what 
is still being done toa large extent. Of course, 
it is impossible, in some classes of work, to specify 
by name the exact article desired. But even here 
the ingenious methods frequently devised by 
adroit architects in attempting to secure only 
what, in their judgment, is necessary in order to 
ensure the best results, appear in themselves strong 
indications of the tendency toward a definite 
specification. We expect this tendency to 
increase. 
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SayyOUNSEL’'S opinion has been 
[¥ obtained with respect to the 
competition for the proposed 
library at Middlesbrough, 
and the eighty-three unsuc- 
cessful competitors who con- 
tributed the funds for this 
object have no other reward 
than the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
set the position of competitors in a clearer light. 
Two barristers—Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C., and 
Mr. C. E. Brackenbury—were consulted, and each 
arrived at the conclusion that the competitors 
in this particular case had no ground of action. 
The dissatisfaction arose from a supposition that 
two of the premiated designs owed their superiority 
to the disregard of certain instructions, and that 
therefore the competitors who faithfully adhered 
to those instructions were placed at a serious 
disadvantage. Some of them declared that they 
had realised quite clearly that their designs would 
have been better for violation of conditions. This 
confession seems to betray the weakness of the 
position. It at once raises the vital question, 
Why are such competitions held? Surely not 
altogether in the interest of architects, but with 
the primary object of obtaining the most suitable 
design that the competition can yield. They are 
held in the implicit belief that in the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom, and thence arises the 
fatuity of preventing the free play of that wisdom 
by hedging it in with over-elaborate conditions. 

Counsel’s opinion on the legal position at 
Middlesbrough would seem to admit of general 
application. From it may be inferred the broad 
principle that the organisers of competitions can 
usually shelter themselves behind the assessor, 
who, having no contract with the competitors, 
cannot be sued. ‘In order to establish a cause 
of action,” says Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C., “the 
unsuccessful competitors must show that there 
was an undertaking by the committee either 
(1) that only such designs as complied with the 
Instructions should be submitted to the assessor, 
or (2) that the assessor in making his award would 
disregard all designs which did not comply with 
the Instructions, or (3) that the assessor would 
correctly decide the question whether a design did 
or did not comply with the Instructions.” Mr. 
Russell further thinks ‘‘the provision that the 
judgment of the assessor shall be final excludes 
any right of the committee to override or disregard 
the award of the assessor on any ground what- 
ever ”— a point that the organisers of competitions 
will not fail to note for their own continuance in 
the paths of peace. 

A further indication of the helplessness of com- 
petitors is contained in Mr. Russell’s remark that 
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** Even if there has been a breach of contract, I 
think an unsuccessful competitor could not recover 
as damages any expenses or loss caused by his 
work in preparing a design, as such expense or 
loss would not be a consequence of the breach.’’ 
There is possible, however, an exiguous oppor- 
tunity for the authors of premiated designs lower 
than the first. ‘‘ The competitor to whom third 
place was awarded might perhaps recover as 
damages the difference between first and third 
premium.” It would be a Pyrrhic victory. 

Mr. Russell throws out the suggestion that 
‘‘ possibly it would be some protection to competi- 
tors if. . . it was madea definite instruction to the 
assessor that he was to treat as disqualified for 
a prize any design (however excellent in other 
respects) which did not fully comply with the 
conditions of the competition.” The organisers 
of architectural competitions in Utopia might be 
expected to assume this charitable attitude. 
There is both wisdom and comfort, however, in 
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counsel’s concluding observation that ‘the only 
effectual protection of the competitors is the com- 
petence and fairness of the assessor.’’ That is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. 

Mr. C. E. Brackenbury is equally clear that 
the competitors who consulted him have no 
ground of action. He also offers a word of 
advice that will keep seasonable for all com- 
petitions: ‘‘ Unless there are distinctly obligatory 
provisions, non-compliance with which it is stated 
will be held to be a disqualification, it will be well 
‘for competitors] to allow themselves a reasonably 
large latitude in the production of the best 
design.” 

That is surely a rational view. It is not new, 
because it shows precisely the attitude that has 
been generally adopted by assessors; but its 
independent statement, or restatement, is not 
without value. It may help competitors to a 
clearer understanding of the functions of the 
assessor, whose chief duty is not to award prizes 





THE CEILING OF THE BOARD ROOM, LLOYD’S REGISTRY, LONDON. 


T. E. COLLCUTT, ARCHITECT, 
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in a competition, but to secure to the best of his 
ability the objects for which the competition is 
instituted. It should surely be very obvious that 
neither the organisers nor the assessor can affect 
to have much interest in rejecting, upon what 
may be regarded as mere punctilio, a design that, 
while breaking the strict rules, happens neverthe- 
less to be—or is perhaps for that very reason—the 
most suitable solution of the problem propounded. 
The over-elaboration and the too literal interpre- 
tation of conditions are the twin causes of the 
present discontents; and it might be useful if 
the R.I.B.A. were to draw up, for the guidance 
of corporations, as well as of its own members, 
a very brief note setting the whole subject on 
a rational basis. 
EO) HAT complex professional 
WS a subject, architectural 
ey petitions, has 
added complexity in the 
suggestion that the ‘‘ ghost ” 
adjunct, that sometimes ap- 
pears, should be laid. A 
*“necessary evil’? at best, 
with a code of ethics scarcely understood and still 
more rarely complied with, the ‘‘ ghost ” feature 
walks the night occasionally, and, like most ghosts, 
only affrights the nervous and timid. Probably 
the entrance of the “‘ ghost” is called for because 
the public, and some of the profession, understand 
that the object of a competition is to obtain a 
plan, and ‘‘the plan’s the thing.” The more 
enlightened say that its purpose is to aid in the 
selection of an architect. 
plan by any other designer would give just as 
much chance for graft, and in the latter it does 
not seem to make much difference whether the 
design was furnished by an independent ‘‘ ghost ”’ 
or was executed by the ‘‘ head draftsman” in the 
office, as neither name is ever publicly associated 
with the design when executed. When a “ ghost ”’ 
is employed, as he often is, and by both honest 
and capable architects, it is because the employer 
knows that he has not as great a talent for design, 
or is not familiar with plan requirements of the 
structure competed for, and instead of hiring a 
special draftsman for the purpose, consults and 
engages the “‘ ghost,” who is always an architect 
of more than average ability. When architecture 
becomes an art instead of a business, and each 
building in its detail as well as mass is the sole 
product of the architect’s hand, the “ ghost” will 
disappear, both because there will be no demand 
for his services and because the work will be so 
distributed that all artists will be employed on 
their own commissions. While the firm name 
stands for the art expressed in the building, no 
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matter how much or how little it may be respon- 
sible for it, the “‘ ghost ” will exist in competitions, 
and as far as we can see to the betterment of some 
designs produced. The honesty of claiming 
authorship of a design whether produced by an 
independent “‘ ghost’ or an employé in the office 
is another matter. 


* * * * 


HN HE death of Mr. William 
Powell Frith, R.A., on No- 
vember 2, at the age of ninety, 
removes from our midst a 
singularly interesting person- 
ality, who in his long life saw 
many changes of phase in the 
estimation of art, and whose 
work had risen and fallen with the tide. Frith’s 
first Academy picture was ‘‘ Malvolio before the 
Countess Olivia,” for which a dealer was willing 
to give £20; but his first striking success was 
achieved in 1843, when his “‘ Scene from ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,’”’ having been hung on the line, was 
sold for £100 at the private view. It has since 
reached 850 guineas at a public sale. Two years 
later he was elected A.R.A., attaining full rank in 
1852. It was in 1854 that the Queen purchased 
his ‘‘ Life at the Sea Side,”’ which was at once the - 
most extravagantly praised and the most violently 
vituperated canvas of its year. In 1858 appeared 
the ‘‘ Derby Day,” over which the controversy was 
renewed with increased fury. Whether it was 
worth all the fuss cannot, perhaps, be determined 
by simply regarding the picture on its merits, as 
it hangs to-day in the Tate Gallery. In its youth 
it stood for a portent and an influence. Its appear- 
ance caused Frith to be hailed as the redeemer 
and denounced as the destroyer of art. To paint 
a landscape as you see it is one thing, to paint 
people as you see them, quite another, because 
they wear clothes, and because the fashions of their 
garments change with the changing moon. There- 
fore Frith’s daring realism was revolting. Simply 
to take people as you found them was to eliminate 
imagination, invention, emotion. Was it? Frith 
seems almost to have attempted to take up this 
challenge by painting his ‘“‘ Railway Station,” in 
which he certainly succeeds in showing that the 
most commonplace of subjects is not necessarily 
destitute of poetry and pathos. It is true that 
these elements are perhaps rather cheap; but it 
was for that very reason that they reached the 
hearts of a vast public for whom the emotions 
cannot be interpreted in classical terms. Frith 
gave them the ‘‘joy of recognition.” It is 
only among the fastidious that familiarity 
breeds contempt; and so the immense popu- 
larity of Frith’s faithfully and vigorously drawn 
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transcripts from the life of his own times 
endured until the camera rendered them unneces- 
sary. Then for a time his pictures were scorned 
and contemned ; but the estimation in which they 
are held to-day probably represents the reasoned 
and final judgment upon them. As an excellent 
critic has said, it is now realised that “‘ he painted 
sincerely, according to his power and his limita- 
tions, the life of his day, and came nearer in 
spirit to Carpaccio and the Dutch masters of 
genre than some of his contemporaries, who 
wasted their talents in delineating a fairyland that 
had no relation to the nineteenth or any other 
century.” He was, at all events, a strong and 
an excellent draughtsman, and his work showed 
the redeeming merits of simplicity and sincerity. 
These are themselves elements of vitality; and 
because of them, and because of the documentary 
value that they imply, Frith’s pictures are secure 
of one kind of immortality. 


* * * * 


R. ERNEST GEORGE’S 
presidential address at the 
opening of the seventy-fifth 
session of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects did not 
depart very widely from the 
traditional character of such 
utterances. It was the usual 

agreeable olio. As Mr. George felicitously said, 
*‘In our art we do not make history so rapidly 
that there is a new story to be told each year.” 
In reporting progress, he was able to say but 
little more than that the outlook for architecture 
is distinctly hopeful: the young men, upon whom 
the hopes of the art are fixed, show the modesty 
and receptivity that, while not to be confounded 
with want of spirit or lack of individuality, have 
always seemed to be a distinctive note of a general 
forward movement. ‘“ There is,” Mr. George 
observes, ‘‘ the desire to fall into line rather than 
for strong self-assertion.” 

From what has been or is being done, Mr. 
George proceeded to consider what is immediately 
to do. A British Architectural School of Rome 
is to be founded, with presentation to it as the 
highest academic prize; and some day Sir Brum- 
well Thomas’s conception of a ‘“‘ Diploma School,”’ 
for the higher education of architects, may pos- 
sibly materialise. Civic design or town planning 
is not likely to remain much longer merely a 
subject to talk about. The inadequate representa- 
tion of architecture at Burlington House is to be 
remedied, the Royal Academy having consented 
to the arrangement, in the winter months, of an 
exhibition of architecture and the contributory 
arts. The last item in Mr. George’s address was 
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the most important, so far as “‘ practical politics ”’ 
are involved. The Institute is awaiting sanction 
to new by-laws and a new charter, which will 
enable it to gather into its fold virtually the whole 
of the profession, and when it has become thus 
fully representative, it will ask Parliament for 
‘‘higher powers and a more secure position.” 
At last ! 


HE second series of ‘“ The 
Practical Exemplar of Archi- 
tecture’’ is just ready. It is 
a neat and handy portfolio, 
containing 112 plates, with 
eight pages of explanatory 
letterpress. The list of plates 
comprises iron and_ stone 

balustrading, chimneypieces, cornices, doors and 





‘doorways, exteriors, garden gates, gates and gate- 


piers, gateways, market crosses, panelling, plaster 
ceilings, screens, tombstones, and well-houses. 
In each case the object photographed, measured, 
and drawn has been selected with taste and judg- 
ment, its intrinsic merit and its representative 
character being the sole considerations in making 
the choice, so that everything included should be 
worthy of close study. The result is a collection 
of objects that, while they are more or less closely 
related, yet exhibit considerable variety as well as 
beauty and interest, the pictorial element being 
supplied by a series of superb photographic repro- 
ductions; while the detailed drawings, by various 
hands, provide an exceedingly useful series of 
examples of some of the best and most typical 
work that has been done in each class that is 
represented—work that will well repay serious 
attention by all lovers of the Mistress Art. The 
portfolio form is obviously the most convenient 
that could have been adopted, as it admits of any 
plate being instantly detached for reference or 
study. The First Series of the Exemplar was 
warmly welcomed. Doubtless the Second Series 
will be equally well received; and there seems to 
be no reason why the work should not be extended 
until it covers the whole field; so that the lover 
of architecture may in course of time find himself 
in possession of a neat, compact, and portable 
library of examples; each section comprising a 
representative liber studiorum of more or less 
closely related work, and the whole forming a 
comprehensive cyclopzdic survey of the art. That 
it is being built up, as it were, on the unit system 
renders it not only easy of acquisition, but most 
convenient for housing and comfortable in the 
handling. The editor is Mr. Mervyn E. Macart- 
ney, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.1I.B.A., and the work 
is published from the offices of this magazine. 
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xo) HERE are few places in Eng- 
2 land more wild and solitary 
than the moorland which 
stretches for miles to the east- 
ward of the Pickering and 





Whitby Railway. Innumer- 
able valleys intersect the 
moors, some clothed with 


wind-swept scrub, and others as bare as the higher 
land. Here and there are burial mounds and 
dykes, the memorials of prehistoric man; and 
towards the southern edge of the moorland there 
are lines of earthworks, some of them five and six 
deep, which extend for several miles from north 
to south. They would seem to form part of a 
great system of fortification intended to protect 
the inhabitants from an invading body advancing 
from the east. They are called the Scamridge 
Dykes, but their makers and their history can 
only be dimly surmised. 

Farther south again the hills dip down to meet 
the Vale of Pickering, once, it is said, a great 
lake hemmed in on its eastern side by glaciers, 
but now a wide and fertile plain. The hillside is 
furrowed by dales, and by following one of these 
from the Scamridge Dykes southward to the vale 
one comes suddenly upon a little stone-built 
eighteenth-century house, prim even in its decay, 
and surrounded by traces of formal gardens, 
canals, ponds, and cascades. There is something 
pathetic in its aspect if approached for the first 











time from above, as it lies below in the little dale, 
with the pale sunlight of a winter’s afternoon 
reflecting in the water the stark boughs of the 
copses which grow on either bank. The place 
seems almost as desolate and remote as the pre- 
historic mounds and dykes of the moorland above ; 
yet it was built only so lately as 1718. Local 
knowledge of the builders and the early owners of 
the house has vanished completely, and the build- 
ing itself is gradually disappearing; not long ago 
the fine lead-covered gazebo or cupola was taken 
down to save the cost of repairs, the stone cor- 
nice has been taken from the stables to be used 
elsewhere, and the east side wing has been pulled 
down. Yet there is still a stately classical air 
about the place. The broad flight of steps to the 
terrace in front of the house, the carefully wrought 
stonework, the excellence of the mouldings, and 
the now neglected pleasaunce to the north, all 
bespeak a former splendour and elegance. It 
seems strange to find this curious bit of eighteenth- 
century finery hidden away in a fold of the hills 
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SOUTH ELEVATION. 


and neighbour to the scenery of the moors ; almost 
as strange as it would be to find the Petit Trianon 
built in a Highland glen instead of in the gardens 
of Versailles. 

Ebberston Lodge is very small, consisting only 
of a raised ground floor and a basement storey. 
This latter runs also under the broad terrace on 
the southern front, and the approaching flight of 
steps is flanked at either side with stone obelisk 
lamp standards, and there are iron railings of 
simple design. The present front door is obviously 
a later insertion, but the whole of the stonework 
of the front is beautifully wrought of the local 
limestone of the dale; it is grey in colour, with 
golden patches where the lichen has grown upon 
it. The half-columns of the doorway are boldly 
rusticated and finished with a stalactite pattern. 
The heavy keystones above the windows are finely 
carved, and the cornice and balustrade with their 
crowns of urns are well proportioned. Within 
there is a room on either side of the hall; the 


parlour on the west side is panelled to the ceiling 
in pine painted over. The panels are wide with 
bolection moulds and Corinthian pilasters between 
them, and above is a carved frieze and cornice, 
and a simple plaster cove, dying pleasantly into 
the ceiling. For so small a room—t is only 14 ft. 
by 14 ft.—a wonderfully dignified effect has been 
secured by fine design and proportion. The room 
on the east side was probably the principal bed- 
room, and is panelled in a simpler manner. In 
the centre of the north front is a stone-lined loggia, 
originally open to the air, and overlooking the 
series of formal ponds and cascades which descend 
from the dale. The spaces between the columns 
have been closed in with windows, probably 
shortly after the house was built, for this loggia 
with its north aspect must have been bitterly cold. 
On either side are small bedrooms, and below are 
the offices and servants’ bedrooms. The house 


was evidently designed for only occasional habita- 
tion as a summer-house or hunting lodge, and it 
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THE NORTH ELEVATION. 


forms a relic of the elaborate manner in which 
“the quality” of the eighteenth century led the 
simple life. 

In the third volume of “ Vitruvius Britannicus’ 
Colin Campbell illustrates the design for Ebberston 
Lodge. The plate contains an elevation of the 
south front, and a statement that he is the author 
of the design. The engraving does not do justice 
to the house, for the terrace is not shown, nor are 
the wings. Campbell’s description is worth quot- 
ing at length: ‘‘ This small rustick edifice stands 
in a fine park, well planted, with a river which 
forms a cascade and canal 1,200 ft. long, and 
runs under the loggio in the back front.”’ 

Further evidence of the original appearance of 
the “rustick edifice” has been preserved in the 
shape of four old oil-paintings, which are in the 
possession of Lord Hotham at Dalton Hall in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. They are very faded 
and wrinkled with age, and the trees stand out 
from the canvas with a tint of ghostly blue. The 


’ 


costumes of the figures are those of the early part 
of the eighteenth century, so that the pictures 
show us the place as it was soon after com- 
pletion. 

The first painting represents the south front: 
the water from ‘‘the long canal” is shown 
bubbling up in the foreground in a most curious 
manner. The fronts of the two wings are shown 
facing the south, parallel with the front of the 
house ; in Campbell’s plan these wings are at right 
angles to the house, whereas in reality the remain- 
ing block is at an angle of 135 degrees with the 
main front. It is impossible to believe that this 
substantial building was bodily removed and 
differently orientated at a later date, so that we 
are forced to conclude that the painter either 
shirked the difficulty of perspective, or thought 
his arrangement to be an improvement. And in 
another view taken from the east side, the west 
wing, which would really appear from this point, 
is omitted altogether. 
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THE SOUTH AND EAST ELEVATIONS, FROM OLD PAINTINGS. 
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The second picture is very interesting as ex- 
plaining Campbell’s description of the canal 
“running under the loggio in the back front.” 
There remain the rusticated voussoirs of an arch, 
now built up, in the centre of the north front. 
The arch was puzzling, as it is too low for a 
doorway; but here we can see how the waters 
of the canal above disappeared under the base- 
ment through this archway. The effect must have 
been delightful, and the resulting dampness in the 
cellars inconvenient beyond belief. And the great 
mass of water in the canal at a higher level than 
the basement floor cannot have enhanced the 
dryness of the house. People in the eighteenth 
century appear to have tolerated any amount of 
inconvenience and discomfort to obtain a stately 
and elegant environment, whereas nowadays any 
amount of ugliness is condoned so long as comfort 
and convenience are consulted. 

The third picture is taken from “ the loggio in 
the back front ” ; the cast-iron finials of the railings 
appear in the foreground, and the loggia columns 
frame the view at the sides. We look up the dale 
over the long perspective of the canal, which ter- 
minates in front in a cascade; while the banks 
are buttressed with steps descending to the fore- 
court. Inthe middle distance the canal widens 
out with a circular sweep, and there is a round 
islet, from which rises a pyramid, surmounted by 


Some Account of the 


EW artists have done more for art 
than did Giorgio Vasari of Arezzo ; 
yet few artists of the high Renais- 
sance painted worse pictures. In 
that one sentence might be epito- 
mised the whole story of the man 
who, while he hoped to strike all 
Rome dumb with the wonder of his 
paintings, secured for himself a niche 

in the temple of Immortality by what is little better than an 

accident. 

That accident, the “ Vite de’ pit eccellenti Pittori, Scul- 
tori ed Architetti,” fills so large a space that his pictures and 
buildings, even his very personality, have almost been lost to 
sight through the greater fame of his book. Could he revisit 
the earth it is not to be doubted that little Giorgio would be 
somewhat crestfallen to learn what is thought of his art, and 
astonished beyond measure to find that as an author he stands 
among the immortals. 

It was his misfortune to be born just when the Renaissance 
had passed its meridian, and that his studies were disturbed 
by the vicissitudes through which his patrons, the Medici, 
passed between 1527 and 1537. Fortune declared against 
him from the outset, for at the age of sixteen Giorgio was left 
fatherless, with a widowed mother to provide for, as well as 
three young sisters and two little brothers. 

His artistic training previous to his first visit to Rome was 
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the Flying Mercury of Giovanni da Bologna. 
Stone urns flank the lower cascade, and lead 
statues of children the middle one. The canal is 
fed from springs which rise out of the limestone 
about 500 yards from the house. 

Ebberston in its small way is reminiscent of two 
other places in Yorkshire which came into being 
a few years earlier. The water gardens of Bram- 
ham Park, though planned on an altogether 
different scale, have much in common with the 
canal at Ebberston, for there also the water falls 
from level to level over stone steps into ponds and 
canals, and the effect obtained is very similar. 
Then, again, in the details of the house, in the 
stonework and the heavy keystones, we are 
reminded of Castle Howard, which in 1718 would 
have been almost completed. Castle Howard is 
not more than fifteen miles away from Ebberston 
as the crow flies, and it is probable that the same 
masons were employed upon both buildings. 

This little Yorkshire hunting lodge forms an 
interesting example of the excellent workmanship 
and refined detail which characterise English 
architecture in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. It is also an instance of the influence of 
fashion upon planning, for the detached side wings 
which were employed in all the great houses of 
the time are reproduced here in miniature. 

SyDNEY D. KITSON. 


Life of Giorgio Vasari. 


of the slightest. As a boy he profited by watching Guglielmo 
da Marsiglia at work upon the stained-glass windows for the 
Duomo at Arezzo; then, when Cardinal Silvio Passerini 
passed by on his way to Florence in the spring of 1524 he 
took the lad with him, and for a space Vasari was allowed to 
share in the studies of the Cardinal’s young Arotégés, Ippolito 
and Alessandro de’ Medici. 
suddenly to an end, for after passing all too rapidly from the 
fatherly care of Michelangelo to Andrea del Sarto, and thence 
into the workshop of the turbulent, arrogant Baccio Bandi- 
nelli, Giorgio was again obliged to shift for himself when the 
Medici were expelled from Florence in 1527. But the Medici 
came back, besieging the city in 1529-30, and Giorgio, who 
liked not the sights and sounds of war, prudently fled before 
the storm and wandered about the country until, probably at 
the end of 1531, Ippolito de’ Medici offered him a place in his 
suite in Rome. We catcha glimpse of these years from a 
letter to Niccold Vespucci, in whose house he resided while in 
Florence, and who had been the means of his going to Rome. 
“You already know,” he says, “how in August 1527 the 
cruelty of the plague snatched my father from us, and how I, 
not being able to remain in the city, wandered through the 
country districts painting saints for the village churches.” He 
draws a vivid comparison between the ease he enjoyed during 
his father’s life and the discomforts he had to bear after his 


This state of well-being came 


death ; “until at length here in Rome I came once more into 
the service of the great Ippolito ce’ Medici, as once before | 
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had served him and fhis brother (séc) the Duke Alessandro.! 
I find his lordship more inclined than ever to help and en- 
courage not only my own insignificant self (che sono un ombra), 
but all who show any inclination to study. How much ought 
I, after thanking God, to thank you, Signor mio onorato! 
For in gaining me the favour of one so highly placed as the 
Cardinal I believe you will be the instrument by which my 
family, now on the verge of extinction, will be enabled to make 
a fresh beginning and may even become rich.” He tells his 
benefactor that he is being well treated, and shows that even 
at the age of nineteen his mind is already set upon winning 
honours and distinctions. ‘‘ Perhaps they [the Medici] realise 
how much I desire to be among the number of those who 
earn pensions (zo)? and the splendid rewards of our art, 
if by any means I can compass it. Of a truth my mind is 
firmly set upon winning these prizes, for the time passes 
quickly and there is no one now to provide dowries for my 
sisters, unless by my efforts I can win an honourable position.” 
With this laudable object in view Giorgio studied so assidu- 
ously in Rome that he subsequently became ill and had to be 
transported to Arezzo ina litter. This illness, however, was 
also in part caused by his disappointment when Ippolito was 
called away on an expedition against the Turks in Hungary. 
Vasari was left in Rome; and he would fain have us be- 
lieve that the Cardinal placed him under the august care of 
Pope Clement VII.* himself. But while his Autobiography 
states that the Pope transferred him to the keeping of his 
maestro di camera, Geronimo Montaguto, we learn from one 
of Vasari’s letters that the Cardinal had instructed his own 
majordomo, Domenico Canigiani, to look after the young 
painter. The letter adds that “his most reverent lordship has 
left a letter for me addressed to the lord duke Alessandro, 
asking him to take me into his service, as he wishes me to go 
to Florence for the summer, both to escape the air of Rome 
and to continue my studies until he returns victorious from 
Hungary.” Towards the end of October he presented his 
credentials to Alessandro and was taken into his service, 
remaining there in peace and security until the dagger of 
Lorenzino left him once more without a patron. During these 
years Giorgio made rapid progress both in knowledge and 
reputation. His chief work lay in completing the decoration 
of the great hall Giovanni da Udine had begun, and for this 
the Duke promised to give him the dowry of one of his sisters, 
a promise which does not seem to have been fulfilled. About 
the same time his second sister became a nun, and by way of 
donation Vasari agreed to paint a picture for the convent. 
Of this event we have an account in a letter to Pietro 
Turini, an old friend of the family, written in 1535 : “ Since 
my second sister desires to give herself to God I am quite 
willing that she should enter the convent of the Murate, 
and I am obliged to you for having persuaded the nuns 
to accept my offer of a picture in lieu of a donation in 
money. What other friend would have exerted himself to 
ease the burden of another as you have done for me when, 
weighed down by so many adversities, I was well-nigh worried 
into the grave!” With the impetuosity that was one of his 
characteristics Giorgio set to work, enclosing a sketch of the 
proposed picture in his letter. It is to be an “ Annunciation,” 
and “if the nuns, being women, think our Lady appears too 
much frightened at the angelic salutation, please remind them 
that Gabriel especially told her not to be afraid.” At this 


1 They were cousins, though both were illegitimate. 

2 Sebastiano Viniziano, better known as Sebastiano del Piombo, 
had recently been appointed Frate del Piombo, and the possibility 
of succeeding him may have been in Vasari’s mind. 

8 Giulio de’ Medici, kinsman of Ippolito. 

4“ At this time, although I was little more than eighteen, the 
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period h’s salary was six crowns a month with board and 
lodgings for himself and a servant.‘ The favour with which 
Alessandro regarded him helped to develop the belief in his 
own powers which, scarcely concealed in the Autobiography, 
is abundantly manifest in his correspondence. “If heaven 
grant me the strength, as you see it has given me the oppor- 
tunity,” he says in one letter, ‘doubt not that Arezzo, which 
so far as I have been able to ascertain has never produced an 
artist above the level of mediocrity, shall, if it be in my power, 
break the ice (vompere il ghiaccio) with me.” 

It is needless to discuss his immature efforts while working 
in Florence for Duke Alessandro, but it should be noted that 
it was owing to his patron’s consuming interest in building and 
fortifications that Vasari was led to the study of architecture. 
He tells us that Alessandro’s wedding afforded him an oppor- 
tunity for distinguishing himself, and he tells us also that he 
seized the opportunity, finishing his allotted portion, in spite of 
extraordinary obstacles placed in his path by his fellow crafts- 
men, in time for the ceremony. For this he received the 
personal thanks of the Duke—who went so far as to kiss 
him—and his stipulated payment was augmented by the 
addition of the fines which all the other painters whose work 
was not finished to time were obliged to pay. This sum 
enabled him to supply the marriage portion of another sister, 
thus leaving only the third to be provided for. 

In the midst of this prosperity Alessandro de’ Medici was 
assassinated, on January 5, 1537, and Vasari was rudely 
awakened from dreams of advancement. Some sorrow he 
seems to have felt at the untimely death of a patron whom 
he describes, without a shadow of justification, as “ truly 
worthy to be the Prince not only of this city, which is the 
greatest in all Tuscany, but of the whole of this unfortunate; 
miserable, weak, and troubled Italy”; but his real grief lay 
in the misfortune which had overtaken himself. His view of 
the situation is summed up in a letter to his uncle, written a 
few days after the tragedy. ‘‘ Here am I, most respected 
uncle, with all my hopes in this world, all the favours of 
fortune, the enthusiasm engendered by the confidence of a 
prince and the rewards of my labours—all, all extinguished 
with a single breath. Duke Alessandro my patron lies dead, 
stretched upon the ground with his throat slit as though he 
were one of the beasts that perish . . . . My mortification is 
the greater because Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici and his uncle 
Clemente, whose favour first set my ambition soaring high, 
have both of them been ruthlessly snatched away by death.” 
So long as Alessandro remained Giorgio did not feel their loss 
very keenly ; but when, following the death of Pope Clement 
VII. in 1534 and of Cardinal Ippolito, poisoned by order of 
Alessandro in 1535, came the murder of the Duke, he deter- 
mined to forsake all courts, ‘whether of ecclesiastics or of 
princes,” and to wander at large, making a sort of bargain 
with the Almighty by assuming that if he kept himself ina 
condition of intensely obvious submission to the Divine will 
his mouth would be filled with good things, especially as, in 
his own words, he “might have obtained the same position 
and salary as before under the new Duke, Cosimo de’ Medici.” 

There is some uncertainty as to Vasari’s movements during 
the next four years. He returned to Arezzo at first, and gave 
way to a fit of melancholy which only left him after he had 
spent the summer, either of 1537 or 1538, at Camaldoli. To 
this retreat he returned for the two succeeding summers, and 


Duke gave me six crowns a month, board for myself and a ser- 
vant, with lodging and other conveniences.’ Throughout his 
whole account Vasari seems to be groping in a mist with regard 
to his age. He was born on July 30, 1511, so that at the 
period to which he refers he had attained the not altogether 
immature age of twenty-four. 
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executed several frescoes in the monastery. One of the 
winters was spent in Rome, where we find him “resolved to 
forget the years that are past” and “ determined to remain 
among the stones which have become living things in the hands 
of craftsmen long since dead.” He passed the time in Rome in 
assiduous study, for we learn from his autobiography that he 
made more than three hundred drawings during his stay. 
The eight months spent in Bologna account for another of 
these winters, and as one of the three large panels painted by 
him for San Michele in Bosco near the city bears the date 
1540,° the exact date of his visit to Bologna is established. 
Previous to this, and, to judge from the autobiography, im- 
mediately after the winter in Rome, he was called to Monte 
San Savino, where he painted an “ Assumption of the Virgin,” 
a picture which undoubtedly shows the beneficial effects of his 
recent studies. 

Throughout these years we see him keeping resolutely to 
his determination not to seek the patronage of “those whom 
poison or the dagger are likely to remove when one has most 
need of them.” While he ceases to regard the hard names 
which Ottaviano de’ Medici hurls at him for his obstinacy as 
so many “crowns, not of laurel or myrtle, but of pure gold,” 
he still avoids the Tuscan Court, and only when he finds the 
opposition of the Bolognese painters threatening his safety 
does he return to Florence, in the autumn of 1540, having so 
far prospered as to be able to find a dowry—and a husband— 
for his third sister and to purchase a house in Arezzo. 

Still preferring to remain his own master, his unsettled 
spirit led him to visit Giulio Romano at Mantua towards the 
end of 1541, and travelling thence to Venice he picked up 
incidentally much of the information which formed the basis 
of the “ Vite.” He seems to have contemplated a prolonged 
stay in Venice, but after painting several pictures for Giorgio 
Cornaro he suddenly became disgusted with a city “ where 
good drawing was neglected for the sake of brilliant colour- 
ing,” and went back to Arezzo to decorate his own house. 

His numerous friends in Rome ‘meanwhile continued to 
hold out alluring promises of lucrative employment, and at 
the end of 1542 or beginning of 1543 he turned his steps 
southwards. This visit to Rome is of the greatest import- 
ance, leading as it did to tremendous results. A “ Deposition 
from the Cross” which he painted for Altoviti attracted the 
notice of Cardinal Farnese, who forthwith gave him employ- 
ment ; and it was at the table of that prelate that, two years 
later, the historic discussion arose regarding the collection of 
portraits made by Paolo Giovio, Bishop of Nocera, which led 
to the writing of the “Vite.” In Rome, too, Michelangelo 
urged him to continue the study of architecture, “ which,” says 
the autobiography, “‘I might not have done if that excellent 
man had not said what he did to me, which for modesty I will 
not repeat.” This modesty seldom stands between Giorgio 
and his true opinion of himself, however, for we read else- 
where that he considered himself to be already one of the 
best architects in Rome.® 

Finding that the climate made it impossible for him to 
remain in Rome during the summer, he went back to Florence 
early in 1544, and from thence to Pisa, where a picture for the 
church of San Pier Cigoli and two others for the Duomo kept 
him fully occupied until the hottest months were over and it 
was safe for him to return to Rome. Before he had time to 
set to work he was summoned to Naples, to work for the 
monks of Monte Oliveto. “It is a remarkable fact,” he 


” 


5 This is the ‘St. Gregory at supper with Twelve Poor Men,” 
now in the Pinacoteca at Bologna. 

6 See his life of Antonio da San Gallo, where he speaks of 
the competition for the cornice of the Palazzo Farnese. He 
says that the Pope voleva un cornicione il pix bello che mai fusse stata 
a qualsivoglia altro palazzo ; volle, oltre quelli (disegni] che aveva fatto 
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writes, “that from Giotto’s time down to our own this great 
and noble city has not produced one artist whose works are of 
importance, although some pictures by Perugino and Raffaello 
have found their way there. On that account I endeavoured, 
so far as lay in my power, to awaken the intellect of the 
inhabitants.” Instead of exciting the admiration of the 
Neapolitans, Vasari found himself in the midst of a squabble 
between the monks and the viceregal soldiery ; and as his 
fifteen (!) assistants took the part of the monks in resisting 
an attack on their convent, they were obliged to fly for their 
lives as soon as the doors were battered down, leaving Giorgio 
to face the storm alone. Disconsolate at the turn events had 
taken, he retraced his steps to Rome, taking with him twenty- 
four pictures which had still to be completed. 

He then began the decoration of the Sala della Cancelleria 
in the Palazzo San Giorgio, and completed it so rapidly that 
he was able to boast of having finished it in a hundred days. 
Michelangelo, on seeing the inscription to that effect which 
had been placed over the work, is said to have summed up the 
whole in three words, £” sz conosce—‘It looks like it.” ’ 
Giorgio discovered his error in time to apologise for it in the 
autobiography, but ungenerously lays the blame on his assis- 
tants. “I resolved that in future I would execute no more 
works unless they were carried out entirely by myself, my 
assistants being only permitted to draw the rough outlines 
from my designs.” It would have been better “to have taken 
a hundred months and to have done it all myself.” 

Yet, while Vasari was thus engaged in a work which even 
he admitted to be far from satisfactory, he was unconsciously 
standing upon the threshold of immortality. It is needless to 
do more than refer to that evening when the Cardinal Farnese 
sat at supper and listened to the learned discussion which 
arose from the casual mention of Giovio’s collection. The 
story is one that has been told often enough, and nothing 
material can be added to the account which the writer of the 
“Vite” himself has given us. It is enough that Vasari was 
asked to collect such information concerning the lives of the 
artists as he could, and that when he carried his notes to 
Giovio that dignitary was so pleased with their rough form 
that he refused to rob him of the honour of completing the 
work. 

The production of the “ Vite” occupied the greater portion 
of the next four years. Before the end of 1547 a section of 
the book was submitted to Annibale Caro, and he, writing on 
December 11, tells Giorgio that he. considers it “ written in 
a pure style and with great care.” “TI like to see a book of 
this sort,” he adds, giving the budding author a little profes- 
sional advice, “written exactly as one speaks: it should be 
natural rather than stuffed with metaphor and hyperbole, and 
chatty rather than stilted. Your book is just what it ought to 
be except for a few little things here and there which you will 
readily discover and correct as you read it through. I rejoice 
to think that you have done so great and useful a work, and | 
am confident that it will live for ever.” The spirit of prophecy 
was heavy on Caro when he wrote those words. Vasari does 
not seem to have had sufficient confidence in himself on this 
occasion, for having met a certain Don Gian Matteo Faetani, 
abbot of the monastery of Sta. Maria di Scolca, he agreed to 
go to Rimini and paint an “ Adoration” over the high altar 
while the abbot in return undertook to revise the book and 
give it to one of his monks to copy out in a clerkly hand. 
Then after painting a “ Stigmata” in the church of San Fran- 





Antonio, che tutti i migliori architetti di Roma facessino ciascuno il suo. 
He informs us casually that he was himself one of them, and 
that by order of the Popeand the Cardinal he made two separate 
designs. 

7 The same story, however, is told by Vasari with reference to 
Michelangelo's criticism of another artist’s work. 
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cesco in the same city, and a “ Deposition from the Cross” 
in Sant’ Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna, Giorgio returned to 
Arezzo and settled down with the intention of devoting the 
summer of 1548 to the decoration of his own house. Here he 
set to work busily, and in the ceiling of the chief room executed 
frescoes of allegorical subjects: also “as a sort of joke (guasi 
burlando) a picture of a bride carrying in one hand a rake— 
to show that she has collected and carried off everything that 
she could lay her hands on before leaving her father’s house— 
and in the other a lighted torch—to show that as soon as she 
enters the home of her husband she becomes a veritable fire- 
brand.” 

While thus engaged with his own affairs he was commis- 
sioned to paint a “Feast of Ahasuerus” for the church of 
Santa Fiore e Lucilla in Arezzo, a work which is universally 
considered his masterpiece. It won from his critics a greater 
meed of praise than generally fell to his lot, and Vasari does 
not fail to notice this in the autobiography. “If I were to 
believe all that I heard said about it at the time I might 
persuade myself that | had accomplished something: I know 
full well how it ought to be done, and how it would have been 
done if my hand had been capable of carrying out the con- 
ception of my brain. In very truth—this at least I can say 
with all frankness—I put the utmost diligence and care into 
it.” This was followed by several unimportant pictures, and 
a design for the vast garden which the Cardinal del Monte 
wished to lay out at the foot of Monte San Savino. 

Shortly afterwards Vasari repaired to Florence and began 
a picture for Annibale Caro, the same who had criticised the 
advance pages of the “ Vite.” The picture had been “in the 
air” for more than a year, and there is a letter from Caro to 
Giorgio concerning it in which we find much enlightenment 
as to the views of his contemporaries concerning his art. “I 
should like,” writes Caro, “‘to possess an important picture 
painted by you, partly for my own satisfaction, and partly for 
your benefit, so that I can show it to those who say you are a 
rapid rather than a good painter. I spoke to Botto about it, 
but I do not want to trouble you until you are free. Nowthat 
you offer to do it at once you can guess how delighted I am ; 
but whether it be done speedily or at your leisure I shall leave 
to you, for I fully believe that it is possible to work both 
quickly and well when the spirit moves. In this respect 
painting resembles poetry. 1 admit that people say you would 
paint better if you painted more slowly ; but, though in this 
case they are probably right, it does not follow as a necessary 
conclusion. It is also true that a laboured work, one that 
lacks conviction and is not finished with the same enthusiasm 
that marked its commencement, is equally bad.” This picture, 
apparently a “ Venus,” was sent to France together with a 
“Psyche and Cupid” which was painted about the same time. 

Vasari had now attained the age of thirty-eight, and had 
steadfastly remained a bachelor. When he did marry, in 
1549, we are left to suppose that it was not to please himself 
that he introduced the “ fire-brand ” into his home, but solely 
in order to satisfy the wishes of the Cardinal del Monte, then 
Papal Legate at Bologna. Here Giorgio visited him and was 
persuaded into taking a wife. “As the result of his solicita- 
tions I decided to do what I had hitherto carefully avoided, 
that is, to get married. So, in accordance with his wishes, I 
took to wife a daughter of Francesco Bacci, one of the Aretine 
nobility.” Few people will deny after this that Vasari was 
prepared to go to considerable lengths to please his friends. 
This Niccolosa Bacci—“la Cosina,” as he came to call her 
when they were better acquainted—seems to have been related 
to Pietro Aretino, the poet. 

Leaving his bride in Arezzo with the rest of his worldly 
acquisitions, Vasari went to Florence, executing numerous 
commissions, and bringing his works to completion with such 
unusual rapidity as to justify the remark of Benvenuto Cellini, 
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that, “if he lived long enough he would cover the whole 
world with his paint.” Meanwhile the “Vite” were nearly 
finished, and by order of Duke Cosimo the business of printing 
them was put into the hands of Lorenzo Torrentino, the Court 
printer. Inthe midst of revising the sheets Paul III. died, 
and Cardinal del Monte, the same who was responsible for 
his recent marriage, passing through Florence on his way to 
attend the conclave, instructed Vasari to hold himself in readi- 
ness to follow him to Rome should he be raised to the vacant 
see. The Cardinal was elected Pope on February 8, 1550, 
under the title of Julius III., and shortly afterwards Vasari 
presented himself at the Vatican full of hopes for the future 
which were destined not to be realised. Julius III., he found, 
was a man who changed his mind upon the smallest provo- 
cation, and whatever decision was arrived at was, upon some 
pretext or other, reversed with bewildering rapidity. It is not 
surprising to learn that Giorgio, “ having to be perpetually at 
the beck and call of the Pope, was always on the move.” His 
chief occupation lay in designing the tomb for the first Cardinal 
del Monte, and in this Vasari had the benefit of the advice of 
Michelangelo, with whom he spent a portion of each day. 
Apart from this he tells us very little of the events of these 
years, and there are few of his letters still in existence which 
were written at this time. We know that he went to Carrara 
to select marbles for the tomb of the Cardinal, and that he 
paid two flying visits to Florence. We catch glimpses of him 
in his letters, disconsolate and lonely amid all the splendours 
of the papal court. “As soon as [ have satisfied all the 
whims of his Holiness I shall return to Tuscany with the 
utmost pleasure. I am more tired than rich, far from my 
wife, my household possessions, and all my friends.” “ Instead 
of the distinctions of Court service, I could do very well witha 
house with a little garden, where I could be lazy when I wanted 
to, if it were coupled with employment that would occupy 
several years, something that I could finish or that would end 
in finishing me (che o finisse me, o io finissi lei); with food 
enough for my old mother, my wife, myself, one servant, and 
the boy who looks after a worn-out nag unable to draw its own 
water and curry itself.” Above all, he is desirous of leaving 
Rome, and his unwavering faith in his own powers leads him 
to believe that, were he in Florence, he would do something 
extraordinary. He implores the Bishop of Cortona, in the 
letter just quoted, to secure his return. “If you who have 
already earned the name of benefactor should enable me to 
come home, and if I were to accomplish something remark- 
able, what would the world in general, and artists in particular, 
say of youthen? Ido not want to press you, nor do I ask 
more than your affection for the prince demands.” The 
problematic gratitude of posterity does not seem to have been 
sufficient inducement ; for, either through the Bishop's negli- 
gence or some other cause, Vasari remained in Rome, 
yearning to be employed by the same duke whose service he 
had spurned but a short while before. As time wears on we 
see him growing angry with Rome, expressing his opinion of 
her ecclesiastics in unmeasured terms. He refers to them as 
“asses dressed out in silk””—an unusual outburst of naughty 
temper—and says that he is obliged to fetch and carry for 
people who are incapable of appreciating either merit or faith- 
ful service. Yet it must be confessed that the delay appears 
to have been his own fault, at least in part ; for, when he was 
on the very point of setting out, he was offered a fresh com- 
mission, and accepted it. “I should already be several days 
on my journey,” he says, “‘if Messer Bindo Altoviti, whom I 
have promised to serve to the utmost of my limited capa- 
bilities, had not detained me with the erection of a loggia, 
which is to be built on to his house beside the Tiber. I have 
been obliged to superintend the execution of the stucco work, 
and to paint the whole of it with my own hands, within the 
space of three weeks. . . . I am absolutely determined 
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(risolutissimo) to get away from here. Four loads of my 
personal belongings are already on the road, and I have 
bidden farewell to all the Signori. 

In the following year Giorgio returned safely to Arezzo, 
and, after a short but well-earned rest, betook himself to 
Florence to kiss the hand of Cosimo, by whom he was received 
with “marked cordiality and affability,” being imme iiately 
taken into the service of the Court as painter in ordinary, a 
position he continued to hold for the remainder of his life. 
Giovanni Batista Tasso, a carpenter whom Cosimo had raised 
to the position of architect to the Palazzo Vecchio, was then 
engaged in planning the Sfaxze Nuove, and Vasari was 
retained to decorate them as soon as the walls were ready. 
The period of waiting was spent at Arezzo, but it would seem 
that the war then raging in the Val di Chiana not only caused 
him to hurry back to the safe walls of Florence, but brought 
in its train the destruction of his little patrimony. Writing to 
Michelangelo in August, he says that the French have burnt 
his “ houses, cottages, and granaries,” and have carried off all 
the livestock, a disaster he bore with remarkable fortitude, and 
attributed to divine retribution for the sins of the Tuscans. If 
we are to believe his autobiography, he was sufficiently well 
off to support these losses, as he was “splendidly and 
generously rewarded by the magnanimous liberality of this 
great duke, not only with a salary and presents of money, 
with houses in the country and in Florence where he might 
work with greater comfort, but also with the supreme magis- 
tracy of the gonfaloniere of Arezzo,” a position he might dele- 
gate to a substitute. Unfortunately for his veracity, there are 
several letters which directly controvert a part of this declara- 
tion, and it is evident that at times he became seriously 
involved in debt through the non-payment of moneys due. 

The death of Tasso, in May 1555, led to the appointment 
of Vasari as architect in his place, and the internal alterations 
which had been projected in the Palazzo Vecchio were carried 
out by him. “To this work, although it seemed to be an 
undertaking beyond my abilities, I set hand, and made, as 
best I might, a very large model, which is now in the posses- 
sion of his Excellency.” Five years later, 1560, he was still 
deep in the designs for this work, the steady progress of which 
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was broken by a visit to Rome in the suite of Giovanni de’ 
Medici, son of the duke, who, having recently been elected to 
the cardinalate, set out, in March 1560, to receive the red hat 
from the hands of the Pope. Vasari describes the triumphal 
progress of his young patron in a series of letters to his friend 
Vincenzo Borghini, Prior of the Ospedale degli Innocenti ; and 
in the “Life of Francesco Salviati” we learn something of 
how he occupied himself in Rome. The Pope had in con- 
templation the decoration of the Sala Regia, but could not 
make up his mind whether to employ Salviati or Daniello da 
Volterra. When Vasari arrived, Salviati hastened to pour out 
all his troubles into the sympathetic ear of his friend, “who, 
greatly appreciating the abilities of the man, told him that he 
had managed his affairs very badly indeed, and that for the 
future he had better leave everything for Giorgio to arrange.” 
According to a marginal note, which Milanesi says is to be 
seen in a copy of the “ Vite” preserved in the Corsini library, 
this remark gave rise to a saying in Rome—Lascia fare a 
Giorgio, “You leave Giorgio to manage it.” 

Vasari’s good opinion of himself had led him into arro- 
gance. If further proof were needed we have only to follow 
up the story of the Sala Regia. Being asked by the Pope to 
decorate a portion of it, he replied that “ he had one to do for 
Duke Cosimo which was three times as large, and that he had 
been treated so badly by the late Pope, Julius III., for whom 
he had done much work at the Vigna, Monte San Savino, 
and elsewhere ”—and the fact that Julius had been the cause 
of his saddling himself with a wife may have had something 
to do with it—“that he no longer knew what to expect from 
certain people.” Michelangelo, who did not know of his 
arrival in Rome, received an early visit from Vasari, and, says 
Giorgio, “ fell upon my neck and kissed me a thousand times, 
weeping for happiness like an old man over a long-lost son.” 
Michelangelo, though very infirm, was able to ride with him 
to St. Peter’s to show him the model for the dome, “ z/ gvale 
é una cosa bizarissima e straordinaria”—a most remark- 
able and extraordinary piece of work. For the rest, Vasari 
found Rome during his brief stay less pleasant than ever, and 
says that this Romaccia “is a living lie, and a scandal in the 
eyes of all who seek the paths of virtue.” 
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THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 


MONTREAL. 
FRANK DARLING (DARLING AND PEARSON) 
ARCHITECT. 


HE Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce has celebrated the 
forty-second year of its life 
by moving its Montreal 
branch into one of the most 
modern and substantial bank 
buildings in North America. 

The construction of this 
building was one of the largest building con- 

tracts yet performed in Montreal. On May 5, 

1907, wrecking was commenced on the old Temple 

building, which was for many years situated on 

this site. The wrecking was completed in two 
months, so that work on the excavation for the 

new building was begun about July 5, 1907. 

The actual time of construction has been about 

twenty-two months. 





The building follows the Corinthian style of 
architecture. Granite was used in the stonework. 
The result is that a most imposing structure has 
been erected. The six granite columns sixty feet 
in height and eight feet in diameter stand well in 
front of the entrance. The granite facade behind 
extends across the entire width of the site one 
hundred and eighteen feet. Flights of stairs 
ascend from the street between the columns, which 
stand on granite plinths, the largest weighing 
twenty-six tons. In fact, the blocks forming this 
colonnade average twenty-six tons in weight, and 
the work of placing them in position was no mean 
engineering feat. The colonnade forms a loggia 
to the main wall, setting back fifteen feet from the 
street line. The blocks on the screen wall vary 
in thickness from two feet to two feet and three- 
quarters. To support this massive pile of stone, 


excavations were made to a depth of thirty-one 
feet below the level of the sidewalk on St. James 
These excavations were far below any 


Street. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCF, MONTREAL. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXTERIOR. 


FRANK DARLING, ARCHITECT. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, MONTREAL, 


INTERIOR OF THE 


FRANK DARLING, 


BANKING HALL. 
ARCHITECT. 
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previous cuttings on this site, and near the bottom 
the cuttings ran into the bed of an old stream 
that passed through this spot ages ago. It was 
also shown in digging that a burying-ground had 
formerly been on this site. The walls of the 
building are entirely of solid masonry. The 
furring is of tile and terra-cotta, the plastering of 
cement, the only wood in use being that which 
was necessary to fasten some of the wood 
flooring. 

The main doors of the building are of plain 
beaten bronze. On entering the main building 
the banking hall is directly in front. This rises 
to the full height of the building, the only break 
being the windows on the sides. Corinthian 
pilasters reach to the top of the walls, relieving 
the plainness of the walls. At either side of the 
western end of the counting room are heroic-sized 
figures, standing boldly out in relief. The flooring 
of the public space of the banking hall is of marble 
squares. Within the staff enclosure, the flooring 
is covered with cork blocks, three-quarters of an 
inch in. thickness, making a noiseless and restful 
footing. 

The grillwork dividing the counting room is of 
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beaten bronze. Thedesks are of teak wood, with 
trimmings of ormolu bronze. 

There are five vaults in the building. The 
safety deposit vault is seventeen feet wide by 
forty-eight feet in depth. This is the largest of 
the vaults. 

The total weight of the strong-room doors is ten 
and a half tons. The weight of the doors and 
their lining is thirty tons. The day gate is of 
burnished bronze, the frames and hinges being 
also brought to a bright finish, which contrasts 
well with the entire vault surroundings. 

Six trusses span the banking room to support 
the roof and ceiling, the skylight situated directly 
over this room being go ft. long by 47 ft. in width. 
There is a second skylight situated 15 ft. above 
the one seen from the banking room. On the 
north side of the counting room five windows are 
placed. In these windows the glass has been 
treated to present a cloudy effect. The edges of 
the windows are of stained glass, a shield over 
each window. On the opposite side of the wall 
there are no windows, but glass doors lead to the 
board room and directors’ room. 

The lighting in the building is by electricity. 











THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, MONTREAL. 
INTERIOR OF BANKING HALL. 
FRANK DARLING, ARCHITECT. 
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THE PUMP 


MERVYN F. 
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HOUSF, SEDDLESCOMBE, SUSSEX, 


MACARTNEY, ARCHITECT, 
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THE LEAD PUMP, SEDDLESCOMBE, SUSSEX. 
MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, ARCHITECT. 


THE PUMP HOUSE, SEDDLESCOMBE, 
SUSSEX. 
MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, Architect. 
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nm PEG Tag HIS little building stands on 
adds PAGNS the village green and is con- 
aA a ea) structed with pillars of local 
stone and roofed with local 
stone slates. The floor is 
paved with pebbles in a border 
of stone. Theseats and wood- 
work are of oak. The pump in 
the centre is of cast lead, embellished with a decor- 
ation of cherubs’ heads and delicate mouldings. 
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THE CREMATORIUM, BRADFORD. 
F. E. P. Epwarps, Architect. 

HIS building stands on the hill- 
side overlooking the Thorn- 
ton Valley. The walls are 
of local stone; the pitched 
roofs are covered with green 
Westmorland slates, and the 
flat roof over the furnace 





chamber is of concrete on steel joists, covered with 
asphalt. A columbarium {for the reception }Zof 
cinerary urns has been constructed in the side 
walls of the chapel below the windows, with 
Carrara marble fronts in bronze frames. The 
walls above are plastered, and the chapel has an 
open timber roof, treated with ‘‘solignum”; the 
remainder of the joiners’ work being in Baltic oak. 
The walls of the furnace chamber are lined with 
buff-pressed bricks, and the ceiling is panelled in 
plaster. The floors are tiled with red and black 
quarries. The furnace, which is heated by means 
of lighting gas through atmospheric burners, has 
been constructed by Messrs. Toisoul, Fradet 
& Co., of Paris, and is the second installation of 
this type in use in this country. The main 
upcast shaft of brick is enclosed in the masonry 
tower, which is 8o ft. in height above the ground. 
The cost of the building and complete equipment 
has been £5,097, and it has been carried out from 
the designs of the former City Architect, now City 
Architect of Sheffield. 
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BRADFORD CREMATORIUM. PLAN. 


F. F. P. EDWARDS, ARCHITECT. 
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THE BRADFORD CREMATORIUM, VIEW FROM THE NORTH-EAST 


F. E. P. EDWARDS, ARCHITECT. 




















The Committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London. 


\HE efforts of our Committee, 
“) already recorded in these 
notes, to commence simul- 
taneous survey work in various 
local centres throughout Lon- 
don, are now beginning to 
bear fruit. This part of our 
enterprise, which is scarcely 
second in importance to the central organisation, 
has been placed on a secure footing by the appoint- 
ment of our local secretaries, who are now, to- 
gether, responsible for an area of more than half 
the County of London (within the county 
boundary) and for a very considerable district 
beyond. The register of ancient buildings and 
monuments should thus be rapidly completed, and 
will form the basis of the further volumes of the 
survey, which will be issued as quickly as our 
future public support will warrant. 

Meanwhile it will be to the interest of our own 
survey and the occasion of a great service to 
London topography if our local secretaries will 
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Photo: H. W. Fincham. 
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make it their business to seek out all kindred 
work (whether of survey or research) which has 
been done by other societies or which is still in 
progress in their districts. It would be un- 
necessary to point out that we are not the first 
in the field, but our aim is to record accurately 
whatever remains unrecorded, and to systematise 
and check the records that have already been 
made. An illustration of the unobtrusive but 
excellent work which is being done by local effort 
is to be found in the achievements of the North 
Middlesex Photographic Society, which formed 
as far back as 1893 a Records Committee at the 
instance of Mr. J.C.S. Mummery. One of our own 
active members, Mr. H. W. Fincham, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, is also the Chairman of the 
Records Committee. Systematic work has been 
carried on through the whole of North Middle- 
sex, and, under the title of the North Middlesex 
Photographic Survey, the collection has been 
housed in the Hornsey Public Library. This 
excellent precedent has been followed else- 
where, and is worthy of many more 
imitators. The photographs have 
been well mounted on cards of uni- 
form size, information regarding the 
subjects has been written on the back 
of the mounts, and the whole collec- 
tion has been carefully indexed. 

This furnishes a good example of 
the way in which much pioneer work 
has been done. It will be the duty 
of the local secretary to seek out such 
work, to make complete lists for re- 
ference, to obtain copies of the records 
if possible, and to follow up all the 
clues which these may afford. He 
may also be able to press the local 
society into more direct service in our 
cause. The ideal for a Photographic 
Society is not quite the same as that 
of a Survey Committee. The former 
is too much concerned with pictorial 
effect, and is a little too fond of throw- 
ing the subject out of focus to soften 
the hardness of the outline. To us, 
however, the value of a record is en- 
hanced by its clearness and sharp- 
ness, and large-scale views of details 
are essential to our work. 

By the kindness of Mr. Fincham 
we are allowed to reproduce one of 
the records of the North Middlesex 
Photographic Survey. 

WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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OLD MIDDLESEX. 

Memorials of Old Middlesex. ‘Memorials of the Counties 
of England Series.) Edited by J. Vavenor-Perry, 
author of A Chronology of Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Architecture, The Mediwval Antiquities of the 
County of Durham, The Priory of St. Martin, 
Dover, etc. With many Illustrations. Price 15s. nett. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, Lid. 4, Snow Hill, 
E.C., and Derby. 1909. 

HE Rev. J. Charles Cox 
writes briefly on ‘“‘ The An- 
cient Churches of Middlesex,” 
‘“The Monastery and House 
of Syon,” and ‘“ The Parks 
and Historic Houses,’ with 
learning and discrimination. 
We could wish him, however, 

a little more catholic in his tastes, for his refer- 

ences to Renaissance work are usually of the 

slightest. The prejudice against the “ foul torrent 
of the Renaissance,” as a great writer called it, 
dies hard, and it is no new thing to hear plainness 
characterised as painful. We are used to that, 
but not to hear it uttered with authority, and we 
read with regret, ‘“‘ Isleworth Church (All Saints) 
is a painfully plain building of red brick,” &c. If 
we leave out the italicised word the description 
applies to much work of this despised period. 

We should have thought that only a crooked eye 

would be painfully impressed by plainness in itself. 

We shall look with interest to see how many 

visitors are writhing about in front of Kensington 

Palace and other painfully plain buildings the next 

time we pass. This taste usually dislikes many 

other pleasant things—for example, the clipping 
of yews, and plain old formal gardens. A “range 
of plant glasshouses, 400 ft. in length, with a dome 

65 ft. high in the centre. The kitchen gardens, 

which cover four acres, also contain much glass. 

On the whole, the gardens of Syon House may be 

safely pronounced to be among the best in the 

kingdom.” With this statement we entirely dis- 

For ourselves, we have always thought 





agree. 
that gardens were for flowers and fruit and gra-s, 
and not for glass. 

Fine monographs are contributed by the 
Earl of Ilchester (Holland House) and Mr. k. 
Phené Spiers (Chiswick House). They are both 
succinct accounts of two most interesting Lon- 


don houses of widely different types. Both 
accounts are beautifully illustrated. The plan 
of Holland House from the Soane Museum 


is published as well as a modern one, and 
Chiswick House has several and the 
fine section in the library of the Royal Institute 
is also reproduced. Further contributors are 
Mr. Aymer Vallance (Roods, Screens, and Lofts 


plans, 


in Middlesex), Mr. J. Charles Wall (The Battle- 
fields of Middlesex), Mr. S. W. Kershaw (Fulham 
Palace and the Bishops of London), The Rev. 
W. Done Bushell (Hirrow-on-the Hill), and 
Mr. Warwick Draper (Riverside Haunts of Poets 
and Painters), and the editor has written ‘‘ The 
County of Middlesex,” ‘‘ The Story of Chelsea,” 
and ‘‘ The Pilgrimage of the Brent.” 

Copious and fine illustrations help to make the: 
book attractive. If the editor's drawings are a 
trifle heivy, they are fairly good as records. We 
should like to see future volumes give more atten- 
tion to Queen Anne and Georgian work. At 
present it is extremely difficult to get information 
about these periods from county books. 

But on the whole the volume is attractive not 
only to architects but to everybody, and we 
recommend it, as our old copy of Ovid’s “ Meta- 
morphoses "’ has it, ‘‘ to the use of gentlemen and 
students.” 


A PRINCE OF SURVEYORS. 


» 
a 


Survey of London. By John Stow. Reprinted from the 
text of 1603, with introduction and notes by Charles 
Lethbridge Kingsford, M.A. In two volumes. 8} in. 
by 53in. 1, pp. xciv, 352, with portrait and facsimile. 
IT, pp. 476, tllustration 1, and large map. 305. nett. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 

ET us now praise famous men 
and our fathers that begat 
us.” It is in this spirit of 
reverence that we should 
approach the work of Stow, 
for he may be regarded as 
the Father of British Arche- 
ology. We do not often 

accord to an antiquarian book the space of a 
review in large type, but Stow fills a place of his 
own, and we desire to do honour to a model work 
of editing. Mr. Kingsford’s attainments need no 
praise from us, but we have rarely met an edition 
which wis at once so truly needed and so entirely 
meets all the requirements. Mr. Emery Walker 

deserves his share of praise for the admirable map 

which accompanies the volumes. The late Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley’s edition has been most 
generally used during the last twenty years, but it 
threw no new light and copied the mistakes of 

Thoms. 

The Survey fascinates like a good novel, and as 
we follow Stow in his observant travels through 
the City wards, old familiar street names take on 
a new and living significance. 

Of Stow’s life Mr. Kingsford writes with 
charm and quiet humour. We are diverted by 


Stow’s quarrels with his brother Thomas, of which 
b 2 
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pungent records remain. The latter’s wife was a 
sad trial to the Stow family; a pot of straw- 
berries and cream as a peace offering did not 
efface the bitterness which followed the bandying 
of such pleasant names as “ harlot ” and “ prick- 
louse knave.” 

The lover of London may do worse than make 
a pilgrimage to the monument of Stow in St. An- 
drew’s Undershaft, but not -the least of his 
memorials will always be this definitive edition by 
Mr. Kingsford. 


POET, MYSTIC, AND DRAUGHTSMAN. 


William Blake. By Basil de Selincourt. 7% in. by 54 in. 
pp. xi, 298. Lllustrations 40. 75. 6d. nett. London: 
Duckworth & Co., 3, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 

“ THE great and golden rule of art, as well as of life, is this: 
That the more distinct, sharp, and wiry the bounding line, the 
more perfect the work of art.” Thus William Blake on the 
supreme merit of vigorous draughtsmanship, and it serves us 
with a phrase to describe Mr. Basil de Selincourt’s biographical 
and critical method. He has drawn a “ sharp and wiry” line 
round the character and ait of Blake, and if he seems some- 
times too unsympathetic to the mystical side of Blake’s charac- 
ter, he at least escapes the charge of exaggerating his subject’s 
praises. Blake stands alone amongst British artists in the 
high claims he made to special revelation, in his attempt to 
state mysticism in terms of art, and in his passionate attach- 
ment to Nature at a time when Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
arbiter artium. We forget his extravagances in the recogni- 
tion of his peculiar achievement in the mastery of light and 
durkness, in the power to yresent high and moving things, 
and in a large and powerful draughtsmanship. Mr. de Selin- 
court has done more than give his view of Blake: he has 
scattered up and down the book pronouncements on the rela- 
tionship between art and other great realities, which make his 
pages very stimulating. He writes so well that we regret his 
failure occasionally to resist the desire for phrases which run 
smartly from his pen, for theit own sake, rather than for any 
light they throw. But it is a good book and worthy of 
Messrs. Duckworth’s Red Series. Need a book-lover say 
more ? 

LIGHT ON GREEK VASES. 

Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases. By Edmond 
Pottier. Translated by Bettina Kahnweiler. Pre- 
Jace by Jane Ellen Harrison, 8}in. by 54in. pp. xv, 
gt. Lllustrations 25. 75. 6d. nett. London: John 
Murray, 50A, Albemarle Street, W. 

HERE is a monograph of extraordinary interest. M. Pottier 
has not only identified Douris with twenty-eight examples of 
the characteristic industrial art of Athens, but re-creates for 
us the work-benches of the Kerameikos so vividly that we see 
Douris working. We are accustomed to learned pronounce. 
ments on the art of Pheidias and Praxiteles, but this frank 
examination of the commercial and advertising aspects of 
Greek art side by side with its more heroic services to beauty 
is of a sanity quite alluring. We are directed to the Greek 
vessels to see the reflection of a lost art, to regard the red and 
black line of the vase as the equivalent of our black and white 
reproductions of coloured pictures. We see the solidarity of 
art in all ages proved by a comparison which leaps to the 
eye. Eos carrying Memnon on a kylix in the Louvre is the 
direct ancestor of a hundred Italian Pze/as. The industrial 


art of Greece was as frank in its adaptation of its subjects and 
From the spirit 


as devoted to genre as English art of to-day. 
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of the J/ater Dolorosa we are swung round to the indecent 


pranks of the Sz/enz. There are in these vases most of the 
defects that are inherent in uneducated workmen, yet running 
through them the devotion to pure draughtsmanship and the 
mastery of simple line touched in with infinite judgment and 
pains. Above all, these vases were not bric-d-brac to the 
Greeks, but household needs, the ordinary things of life. But 
space fails. We must, however, add praise to Miss Kahnweiler 
for an admirable translation. 


MORE ABOUT SPAIN. 

Royal Palaces of Spain. By Albert F. Calvert (in the 
Spanish Series) 7hin. by 5 in. pp. xiv, 164. 
Illustrations 164. 38. 6d. nett. London: John 
Lane, the Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 

Mr. CALVERT’S industry is unceasing and his camera tire- 
less. This volume is smaller than some of its predecessors, 
and the text and illustrations are in better proportion. The 
seven palaces dealt with are the Escorial, San Ildefonso at 
La Granja, El Pardo, Aranjuez, Miramar, Seville, and the 
Royal Palace at Madrid. San Ildefonso and Aranjuez are, 
perhaps, the most interesting by reason of their wonderful 
gardens and fountains. 
gardens at La Granja, with their sumptuous flowers and 
elaborate fountains, suggests a Versailles run mad. The 
pictures of the Escorial well suggest its gloomy coldness. 
The account of the splendours of the Palace at Madrid is im- 
pressive, and its great size makes one the more glad that 
Buckingham Palace is no larger than it is, and adds a pang 
to the remembrance of what Whitehall might have been if the 
Banqueting Hall had been a part of a magnificent whole. 


The extravagance of the formal 


ALTARS, PASTE, AND SCISSORS. 
Some Notable Altars. By Rev. John Wright, D.D., LL.D. 

tohin. by 7¢in. pp. x, 383. Full-page plates 114 
London: Macmillan & Co., Lid. 

AN interest in the altar and the reredos does not of itself 
constitute a qualification, even in an American clergyman, for 
the compiling of a bulky book. Cuttings from the G/odée, 
local newspapers, parish magazines, &c., do not make up 
adequate letterpress to accompany ill-chosen photographs 
many of which are extremely indistinct. We imagine 
Dr. Wright made a few holiday visits to England, consorted 
with some marble masons, made a circular tour or two (we 
can trace the American round trip through Bristol and up the 
Severn and Avon valleys to Stratford-on-Avon by the illustra- 
tions), plied his scissors not too cleverly, and lo! this book. 

G. F. Bodley is sometimes Mr. Bodley, but more often 
Sir G. F. Bodley. The London Common Council destroyed 
St. Mary’s, Soho, in 1898. In the church of St. Mary’s, 
Redcliffe, Bristol, ‘‘ The Reredos is modern, having been erected 
in 1866-7. It was designed by Mr. Godwin, the architect of 
the church.” Shades of Canynge and Chatterton ! 

Rather more than a third of the examples are American, 
Had the English altars illustrated been chosen with any 
reasonable care we should think badly of American work, 
but we prefer to blame Dr. Wright. Some are extravagantly 
ugly. We hope American architecture is not always as this 
extract indicates :—‘* The statues were carved at Munich in 
Bavaria. The architects were Brielmaier & Sons, Milwaukee. 
They were also the builders.” 

To one grievous thing we draw attention, with the more 
regret seeing that Dr. Wright is apparently not entirely 
responsible. The photograph of the altar of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Primrose Hill, has beneath it: “ By permission of the 
Vicar,” and shows the celebrant standing in eucharistic vest- 
ments and with open missal, while the server kneels beside. 

The taste of publishing such a photograph we leave our 
readers free to qualify. 


255. nett. 
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THE POVERELLO. 

Assisi of Saint Francis. By Mrs. Robert Goff; illustrated 
by Colonel R. Goff. Together with The Influence of 
the Franciscan Legend on Italian Art, by J. Kerr- 

gtin. by Gin. pp. xvi, 290. Plates in 
colour, 40, in sepia, 12. 208. nett. London: Chatto 
& Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

AS this review is written there lie on the table some faded 
carnations from the garden of Saint Clara. As the pages of 
this enchanting book are turned, they seem to exhale some of 
the exquisite fragrance that belongs to her memory and to 
the story of the Little Poor One. Mrs. Goff tells of Saint 
Francis with reverence, and if we prefer the wider view of the 
supreme saint of the Middle Ages that M. Paul Sabatier has 
given us, we respect Mrs. Goff’s presentment of him. Ruskin 
once apologised for being “ morbidly Franciscan,” but if we 
may smile at the extravagances of Brother Giles as the joyous 
unrestraint of God’s Jongleur, we may hope that modern 
Christendom is Franciscan at the heart. Colonel Goff’s 
drawings are a rich paraphrase of the beauties of Assisi, and 
he is happy with the buildings he depicts. We could, how- 
ever, wish for a view of the church and monastery of S. Fran- 
cesco which would show the noble range of arches which 
rises stark from the hillside. His colour has that tender 
quality that fits so well the subjects of his brush. Mr. Kerr- 
Lawson’s contribution to the influence of the legend on Italian 
art is serious and useful, and it is difficult to praise too highly 
the reproductions of historic pictures which illustrate it. 

We feel sure that Mrs. Goff will feel justified in her labours 
if their result is to send more people to the original legends, to 
read the “ Fioretti,” the “Mirror of Per‘ection,” and “ The 
Three Companions.” 

Altogetker it is a book to be possessed and cherished. 


Lawson. 


ENGLISH HERALDRY. 


English Heraldry. By Charles Boutell, M.A., with addi- 
tional matter by A. C. Fox-Davies. 7} in. by 5 in. 
pp. xxiil, 343, with nearly 500 Lllustrations. 75. 6d. 
London: Reeves & Turner. 

Mr. Fox-DAVIES has not edited Boutell in the sense that 
he has altered him where he disagrees with him, but has 
simply added particulars of such novelties as the Royal Vic- 
torian Order. There is therefore nothing to say except that 
the book is a plain and not too attractive statement of the 
facts of Heraldry from which the friends of those who use 
heraldic stationery may learn what it is all about. The pub- 
lisher sends it out with the pages cut at the top very roughly-- 
we imagine by a hasty office boy—a device we do not under- 
stand, unless it be to hearten the reviewer in his task. 


THE BURIED PAST. 


Herculaneum: Past, Present, and Future. By Charles 
Waldstein, Litt.D., Ph.D. L.HD., and Leonard 
Shoobridge, M.A. iin. by Thin. pp. xxii, 324. 
Heliogravures and Colour Prints, 11; Half-tone 
Plates, 48. Price 21s. nett. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Lid., St. Martin’s Street. 

THIS spirited work is more than a résumé of the long, 
difficult, and finally unsuccessful negotiations for international 
excavation at Herculaneum on the grand scale. It is a Tract. 
Professor Waldstein writes with a fine enthusiasm in defence 
of his scheme for the revelation of the innumerable treasures 
which lie fathoms deep beneath lava and ashes. While we 
deplore the decision of the Italian Government to attempt the 
work without European or American aid, we cannot help the 
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feeling that the Waldstein scheme in its entirety might easily 
have broken down by its own weight and complexity, and still 
more from the need of £40,000 a year to keep it going. 

Meanwhile, Professor Waldstein and his co-worker, Mr. 
Shoobridge, have given us a valuable record of the finds to 
date, with sumptuous illustrations. It can only be hoped 
that Commendatore Boni and his Italian colleagues will be 
strenuous in proving that the international scheme was not 
needed. But we think that Time will be on the side of 
some wider effort such as Professor Waldstein fought so ably 
to achieve ; in any case, his exhortations to a more scientific 
spirit in excavation are full of sound sense, and deserve to win 
the respectful heed of archzeologists everywhere. 


AMERICAN PAINTING. 


The Story of American Painting. By Charles H, Caffin. 
8hin. by 6in. Pp. xiii. Plates 147. 108. 6d. nett. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, 
BC, 

MR. CAFFIN is well known in the States as a lecturer on 
matters artistic, and in this very liberally illustrated volume 
he traces the development of the art of his country. One may 
doubt, however, whether there can be fairly said to exist a 
national American art. The “Hudson River School” got a 
certain spaciousness into their landscapes, and the largeness 
of their subjects gave some individuality to their work. Later 
years have shown American painters the followers of those 
schools which suited their fancy, and the cosmopolitan feel- 
ing is intensified in the remembrance that Whistler, Abbey, 
and Sargent are claimed by both countries. Mr. Caffin 
attaches great importance to the work of John La Farge, 
and particularly to his stained glass. We are inclined to 
think the latter more theatrical than beautiful. The over- 
whelming power of eclecticism was surely never more largely 
exhibited than by Mr. Sargent’s almost Byzantine decoration 
in the Boston Library. It is almost unthinkable that it is 
from the hand that gave us the Wertheimer portraits. The 
present hindrance to American art seems to be the craze for 
prettiness ; but we can tell Mr. Caffin of another country 
where the public feeds either on indifferent reproductions of the 
old masters, or on the beauties that eye us from the covers of 
magazines. 


CHEOPS. 


The Great Pyramid of Gizeh: Its Riddle Read, its Secret 
Metrology fully revealed as the Origin of British 
Measures. By M. W. H. Lombe Brooke. gin. by 
53 2n. pp. vii, 218. Lélustrations 4. 75. 6d. London: 
R. Banks & Son, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Mr. LOMBE BROOKE has spent thirty years in comparing 
the published measurements of the various parts of the Great 
Pyramid, and this book is to show that the purpose of its 
building was to enshrine in a permanent form a divinely- 
appointed system of weights and measures. The Pyramid 
inch is within one-thousandth of the British inch, and other 
comparisons produce curious correspondences. All this is 
very interesting to folk who like their mathematics flavoured 
with mysticism ; but when Mr. Brooke urges us to put our 
metrological house in order, and “replace by this grand 
revelation our hereditary measures in their ancient purity,” 
we do not find the suggestion very useful. ‘ The doctrinaire, 
the merchant, and the man of science” are joined in a 
vigorous condemnation because they desire the decimal 
system. They may not get their wish, but they have more 
chance than Mr. Lombe Brooke. 
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ALCUIN CLUB COLLECTIONS. 


Alcuin Club Collections : XII. Pontifical Services. Vol.1V. 
With Notes by Athelstan Riley, M.A. 10% in. by 63 in. 
pp. viii, 149. 218. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 


THIS volume continues the series of illustrations of rites 
in which a bishop takes the chief part, and woodcuts are 
reproduced from pontificals of 1520 and 1572, both printed at 
Venice. 

Though the Alcuin Club exists to encourage the study 
of the liturgiology of the Church of England, the editor very 
reasonably points out “that it is impossible to study the 
English use to proper advantage historically without an 
examination of foreign uses.” Mr. Athelstan Riley’s notes 
descriptive of the woodcuts are brief and clear. There is a 
considerable series of pictures dealing with the building and 
consecration of a church, and in two the architect is depicted 
in quite spirited fashion. 

We wish the Alcuin Club a long life and the continued 
eal which goes to the production of such interesting volumes 
as this. 


THE DECORATION OF GLASS. 


Decorative Glass Processes. By Arthur Louis Duthie. 
84 in. by 53 in. pp. xii, 267. Lllustrations 38. Price 
6s.nett. London: Archibald Constable & Co., Lid., 
10, Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


THIS new volume in the ‘“‘ Westminster” series of books 
on practical subjects for the non-technical reader is a com- 
plete guide to the decoration of glass. It deals with the 
mysteries of embossing, brilliant cutting, and what are gene- 
rally regarded as the less artistic treatments of glass. The 
technique of stained glass is fully described, with lists of the 
glasses available. We are glad to note that Mr. Duthie says 
of Rolled Cathedral glass that a large proportion of the 
colours in which it is made cannot be commended. It is an 
evil material responsible for the befouling of much day- 
light. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


House Mottocs and Inscriptions: Old and New. By 
S.A. Caulfeild. 7in. by 5in. pp. vi, 150. New 
and Revised Edition, Illustrated. 5s. London: 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


IF this be a revised edition, the original edition must have 
been a wonderful production. An accurate and full book on 
this subject would be useful and attractive. This seems 
hardly to meet the case. The splendid epitaph by Simonides 
is represented on page 6 by the following grossly inaccurate 
translation :— 


‘“* Stranger of Sparta, say her faithful band 
Here lie in death, remembering her command.” 


The whole point of the epitaph was an exhortation to the 
passing stranger to take the news to the Spartans. It crops 
up again on page 146 in a correct translation. We should 
suppose that Sir William “ Site” as the architect of the Royal 
Exchange was a humorous quip, were it not the only amusing 
thing in the book. 

Over the cellar at Loseley House is SITI NON EBRIETATI, 
which the authoress quaintly translates “Sufficient, not 
drunkenness.” It is generally held that sa¢zs and sitzs are 
different words. 

It is carefully explained to us that ¢//s—a dormouse—“ is 
not classical Latin.” We seem to remember from our school- 
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days a jingle about the genders of nouns in 7s that did not 
reject glzs. 

Long Wittenham and Bramhall masquerade as “ Long 
Whittenham ” and “ Bramall.” “ H” is a troublesome letter. 
The gem of the book is on page 116. “A few curious dials 
are still extant in London, and amongst them that in the 
garden of Clement’s Inn, Strand, may be worth a visit. It 
represents a Moor. ... It is supposed to have been brought 
from Italy and placed there by John Holles, 2nd Earl of 
Clare. ... The statue is believed to be of bronze, though 
disfigured with paint.” 

It is perhaps not impertinent to point out to the authoress 
that the garden has disappeared these many years ; that the 
blackamoor lives now in the gardens of the Temple ; that he 
was never brought from Italy by Lord Clare or anybody else ; 
that he is not only not of bronze but is the best-known of all 
lead garden-figures. 

The authoress, who signs herself at large a member of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, should follow two of the late 
Lord Salisbury’s warnings, “ Verify your references,” and, 
“Use a large-scale map.” 

We fear no map has a scale big enough to show us the 
way to the garden of Clement’s Inn, or to lead Miss Caulfeild 
to Lord Clare’s bronze Moor from Italy. 


A GREAT COUNTY. 


Memorials of Old Lancashire. Edited by Lt.-Col. Fishwick, 
F.S.A., and the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., FSA. 
In two volumes, 25s. nett. 83in. by 5%2n. Vol. 1., 
pp. viii, 280, tlustrations 30. Vol. 11., pp. viii, 3145 
illustrations 55. London: Bemrose & Son, Lid., 
4, Snow Hill, E.C. 

THAT Lancashire should share with London the honour of 
having a pair of volumes in this series is fair evidence of the 
wealth of its archeological remains and of its great place in 
English history. There are thirty-one monographs in all, 
One by Mr. W. F. Price on the Homes of the Yeomen and 
Peasantry is a pleasant revelation of the simple solidity of the 
vernacular building of the county. The profusion of initials 
and dates on porches, &c., is explained by the need of record- 
ing “three-life leases.” It was not a sign of personal satis- 
faction merely. Mr. Aymer Vallance writes with his usual 
learning of Roods, Screens, and Lofts. It seems incredible 
that he should have to say that the Dean and Chapter of 
Manchester Cathedral refused him permission to photograph 
or measure the screenwork. This seems a case of clerical 
obscurantism with a vengeance. Mr. Ellis deals with Fonts 
and Mr. Ditchfield with Crosses, while Witches, a Poaching 
Parson, Hoghton Tower, Old Local Authors, and many other 
interesting by-ways are pleasantly recorded. 

Books such as these serve to increase our knowledge of and 
pride in the local aspects of our national growth, and bid us 
remember that the seed of imperial development was sown in 
the parochial life of by-gone days. 


DEVOTED TO THE PAST. 


The Antiguary. Vol. XLIV. January to December 1908. 
of in. by 73 in. pp. 480. Fully illustrated. Bound 
half-rox. 75.6da. London; Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 


OUR contemporary’s yearly volume keeps up its reputation. 
The news of archeological doings is full and useful; the 
articles are from capable pens; a feature is made of book 


reviews. There are interesting papers on the Comacines, an 


obscure subject, and on Forged Antiquities, which should save 
some collectors and their money from being too easily parted, 
while architectural subjects are adequately represented. 








